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and the price per copy to 2s. 6d. (55 cents) from the 
issue for July 1956. 

Members of Chatham House have already been 
notified of the coming increase in their concession rate. 








Notes of the Month 


The Trinidad Oil Deal and Canada 

Tue Trinidad oil deal which recently received the reluctant 
assent of the United Kingdom Government brought out clearly, if 
somewhat abruptly, some of the difficulties inherent in Britain’s 
current economic position. Among other things, it proved to be a 
rather embarrassing reminder of Britain’s relative weakness as a 
source of capital for external use within the Commonwealth itself. 
Certainly it could not have been an easy decision to permit the 
Texas Company to purchase the Trinidad Oil Company, a British 
company which contributes about one-third of ‘Trinidad’s crude 
oil production and about two-thirds of the output of its refineries.! 
Moreover, the Trinidad Oil Company has an equal interest with 
the California-Texas Corporation in the Regent Oil Company 
which, while it supplies refined products for only 6 per cent of the 
United Kingdom market, is the third largest distributor in that 
market. Considerations of national interest, to say nothing of 
prestige, had to be weighed with those of commercial advantage 
and economic exigency, as well as with those of political principle 
and, more specifically, of Britain’s interest in the future welfare of 


1 'Trinidad’s oil production is of course only a small fraction of the world’s 
total. 
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Trinidad itself. And if in the end the Government decided that its 
only course was to allow an important British asset to pass under 
American ownership, this was not without the rather rueful 
admission from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he too had 
shared the general sense of regret, even dismay, at this prospect. 

The implications of the transaction for Canada were also a 
matter of important although somewhat subordinate interest. 
Through its Canadian subsidiary, the Regent Refining (Canada) 
Company, the Trinidad Oil Company owns a refinery which 
processes annually about 750,000 tons of crude oil, a capacity 
which is being expanded to 1 million tons. Its present capacity is 
slightly over 1 per cent of the total capacity of Canada’s operating 
refineries. This subsidiary, through its marketing organization in 
Ontario, supplies about 14 per cent of the Canadian market for 
petroleum products. It owns a number of oil leases in Alberta but 
so far it has been a negligible producer of Canadian crude oil. 

In its Canadian context, then, the Trinidad Company’s opera- 
tions have been of a relatively small order. From the viewpoint of 
the ‘Texas Company, the acquisition of this Canadian subsidiary 
would be an important but incidental part of the deal. For the 
Texas Company already has sizeable interests in Canada through 
the McColl-Frontenac Oil Company which it controls. While it 
is not a substantial producer of Canadian crude oil, its two operat- 
ing refineries represent nearly 12 per cent of Canada’s total operat- 
ing capacity. Its purchase of the Trinidad Company’s interests 
will, however, add a further and useful increment to its own 
interests in Canada’s expanding petroleum industry. 

There was, in fact, little indication of any marked Canadian 
reaction to the Trinidad deal. While the Federal Government was 
informed of the matter by the Government of the United Kingdom, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequor did not enlarge upon Canada’s 
official reactions. But these may be readily inferred from Canadian 
policy in relation to the petroleum industry. This has been one 
of non-interference in the financial arrangements of the industry. 
And this policy is likely to continue so long as domestic investors 
are allowed to participate freely in the industry. 

Moreover, the Canadian petroleum industry is already largely 
controlled by American interests. A recent survey of investment in 
the industry showed that nearly 70 per cent of the industry was 
controlled abroad, 674 per cent being controlled in the United 
States. A more intensive survey, made more recently in connection 
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with the work of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, is reported to have found that foreign control, largely 
American, now extends to go per cent of the industry. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the Trinidad 
oil deal should have had relatively little impact upon Canada. 
This is not to say that many Canadians would not have shared the 
British regret at seeing a portion of British interests in the Can- 
adian petroleum industry, however small that portion might be, 
transferred to American control. Foreign investment continues to 
be a very significant factor in current Canadian development. But 
more recently the growing preponderance of American invest- 
ment is Causing some concern as to its implications for the nature 
and direction of Canadian development, particularly when there is 
as yet no significant counter-weight from the side of British 
investment. Evidently one consequence of the Trinidad deal may 
be certain British tax concessions for overseas trading corporations 
and ‘pioneering companies’ in Commonwealth and _ colonial 
countries. To the extent that this may lead to further inducements, 
the relative position of British investment in Canada might well be 
substantially improved. And this many Canadians would welcome. 


Efforts Towards Self-Government in Singapore 

THE first chapter in the story of Singapore’s search for self- 
government, which might be called “The Dash to Freedom’, is 
now complete, with-the failure of the constitutional talks and the 
resignation of Mr Marshall. There is no question of re-writing it: 
the second chapter, if less breathless, must follow on. 

Mr Marshall has three achievements to his credit. First, he 
dramatized and made real to the people of Singapore the fact that 
their country had crossed the watershed from a colonial type of 
government and that the initiative now lay with the elected 
representatives of the people, and not with officials. He readily 
and publicly took power and responsibility to himself, and, by 
‘actions like his ‘Meet the People’ sessions, patently brought that 
power to the level and service of the people. Secondly, he forced 
the pace of constitutional development till it outgrew the Rendel 
Constitution which, it is generally agreed, no longer fits the 
political facts. Within five months over the issue of the appoint- 
ment of junior Ministers he had achieved a great limitation of the 
Governor’s discretionary powers, had raised the demand for full 
internal self-government, and, hypnotizing the Progressive Party 
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into a demand for immediate independence, had secured a vote of 
all the elected members of the Assembly in favour of immediate 
internal self-government. Thirdly, while recognizing Singapore’s 
strategic position in the Commonwealth, he brought its problems 
into the Asian context, achieving in his goodwill visits to Djakarta, 


Colombo, and New Delhi direct links with Singapore’s Asian 
neighbours which only an elected Chief Minister, treated as 
effective head of the State, could forge. With his Chairmanship of 


the Colombo Plan Conference in Singapore last October, Singapore 
assumed a new Asian as well as a world importance. 

But the constitutional consolidation of this somewhat breath- 
less, but accepted, advance has not been achieved, although the 
auspices seemed good. When the constitutional crisis was resolved 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr Alan Lennox-Boyd, 
during his visit in August, he agreed to a review of the Con- 
stitution after a year of its working and meanwhile invited Mr 
Marshall to come to London in December for preliminary dis- 
cussions and to provide the opportunity for him to see, and be seen 
by, those concerned with the next stage of Singapore’s advance. 
Mr Marshall felt confident. He had met the challenge of the 
politically militant unions; he had secured the passage of his 
Public Security legislation; he had piloted Singapore’s first 
Budget to be passed by Parliamentary procedure. The visit to 
London had proved successful. The agenda for the constitutional 
talks in April were drawn up to include a date for, and a definition 
of, self-government. The issue of citizenship was referred for 
local decision. Immediate gains were won on the issues of multi- 
lingualism in the Assembly, a separate portfolio for the Chief 
Minister, and control by the Council of Ministers of Singapore’s 
national service men. 

But the pace had been too fast and too personal to ensure solid 
advance. In November a meeting of the Labour Front, called to 
establish the firm party basis which the Rendel Commission had 
emphasized as essential for steady advance, ended in failure. 
Mr Marshall’s critics were charged with having packed the meet- 
ing. As a result two members crossed the floor of the Assembly, 
leaving the Government with a minority of the twenty-five elected 
members out of thirty-two, a criticism on which the Opposition 
readily seized. It weakened the coalition in the All-Party mission 
which Mr Marshall had promised to take to London, and Mr 
Marshall himself, as leader of the Mission, had the task of securing 
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agreement among members who among themselves traversed the 
whole political spectrum. 

Moreover there was too little preparation for the London talks, 
and events in March only emphasized disagreements. Mr Marshall 
had been ill during January and February. He returned to Singa- 
pore from Switzerland on 29 February. Detailed discussion of 
constitutional proposals then began behind closed doors. ‘They 
were never made known to the public, who during the Merdeka 
(‘Freedom’) Week were subjected to emotional appeals in favour 
of an undefined Merdeka which generated, not support for specific 
proposals, but a negative feeling of restlessness whose focus 
tended to be anti-European. Overseas reports of the Merdeka 
Rally on 19 March were exaggerated, but the hooliganism which 
went on, and which no party could control, gave a sobering picture 
of some of the forces which had adopted Merdeka and associated 
it with Picasso doves and Peking dances. The Malays were par- 
ticularly disturbed and, with the Eurasians and Indians, raised 
for the first time the issue of protection of minorities. The Liberal 
Socialist Party, newly-formed from an amalgamation of the 
Progressive and Democratic parties, in the Assembly Debate on 
4 April demanded greater guarantees of internal security, exposing 
the line of fault which was finally to break the London discussions ; 
while the People’s Action Party (P.A.P.) limited their demands to 
what they considered the maximum on which all parties would 
agree—‘75 per cent Merdeka’ now, and independence in five 
years. 

When, therefore, the Misson left for London on 14 April, after 
six weeks of public agitation and private discussion, the public 
was aware of differences, and expectations were moderated in 
advance. Again no papers were published during the conference 
and, although press reporters defined the issues as they gleaned 
them, it was the fact, rather than the precise point, of differences 
which left the dominant impression on public opinion in Singapore. 

The constitutional talks failed to bring agreement, but they 
were not doomed to total failure, and there remains a readiness 
on both sides to resume the talks. Mr Marshall has blamed the 
Colonial Office (but not the Colonial Secretary); and the not too 
happily timed series of speeches by British Ministers on the need 
to maintain the strategic bases afforded him grounds for alleging 
that, without a surrender of its fundamental rights, Singapore was 
bound to lose. But this has led to no sudden deterioration of 
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relations with Britain. The concessions offered by the Colonial 
Office—a greatly increased and entirely elected Assembly and 
Council of Ministers, the removal of the Governor’s powers from 
the day-to-day administration, and the concession of a separate 
citizenship—show the Colonial Office as far from rigid, while the 
debate which took place in the Legislative Assembly on the 
Mission’s return served once more to emphasize its disunity. It 
is too much to hope that a colonial territory will absolve the 
Colonial Office from blame, but it is significant that the ‘Protest 
Week’ was organized by one party, the People’s Action Party, and 
not on an all-party basis. And public opinion in general has 
realistically learnt the lesson—that Singapore had neither an 
agreed definition of its immediate constitutional wishes nor a 
Government with sufficient political strength or prospects to allay 
the concern, naturally increased by events in Ceylon, of the British 
Government lest constitutional advance should lead to Singapore’s 
becoming strategically valueless and ideologically a Peking out- 
post. These lessons will be applied under Mr Lim Yew Hock, 
and this gives a respite of up to one year for advance by agreement 
and constitutional pressures. But if the new lessons produce no 
more success the second time, a third attempt is much less likely 
to be made under such favourable auspices. 

Mr Lim Yew Hock leads the same political grouping as did Mr 
Marshall. He has no secure majority, and will depend on the good- 
will of both wings of the Opposition with whose parties he seeks 
co-operation, but not coalescence or coalition at this stage. 
Although he must fill the role vacated by Mr Marshall’s dominant 
personality, he has courage, conviction, and clear-headedness, and 
the full co-operation of his Ministerial colleagues. He has a Budget 
and urgent social problems ahead of him to test the practical fruits 
of Social Democracy. And he has the advantage of good personal 
relations with the Chief Minister of the Federation, whose atti- 
tude to Singapore affairs—as shown, for example, in the case of the 
ban on the moving of parties of Singapore Chinese Middle School 
students to the Federation without a permit—will be an in- 
creasingly important factor in Singapore politics. 

But the constitutional issue remains the dominant one by which 
Mr Lim Yew Hock will be judged; and here there is a genuine 
second chance for a constitutional solution, which is as important 
to the Commonwealth and to Asia as to the people of Singapore 
themselves. It is an aspect of Britain’s relationships with Asia 
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in which failure would have no fewer repercussions on the Foreign 
Office than on the Colonial Office. 


Recent Developments in the Southern Sudan 

‘THE mutiny of troops and uprising of tribesmen in the border 
districts of Equatoria Province in August 1955 were a symptom 
of the ancient differences between the Northern and Southern 
Sudanese. Although the rising might be ascribed to more im- 
mediate causes—to unstable Southern politicians, to inexperienced 
handling by Northern administrators, to Egyptian propaganda, 
even to British machination—yet its basic cause remained two- 
fold, the sheer physical divergence and the mutual distrust be- 
tween the two halves of the country; the former an inescapable 
fact of nature and the latter an unfortunate inheritance from the 
time of slave-raiding. 

British administration had been based on a recognition of these 
facts, and while it was never empowered to go to the lengths of a 
separatist solution, it endeavoured to give the backward peoples of 
the South time to develop themselves before coming to terms with 
the North. The necessity for special treatment of the South was 
stressed up to the time of the take-over by retiring British ad- 
ministrators, but Northern Sudanese politicians had long been 
committed to ascribing former ‘Southern policy’ to imperialist 
plans to sever the Southern provinces from the North, and were 
reluctant to admit any difference between North and South. Their 
policy after the take-over was that of ‘one country’; Southern 
politicians were included correctly in the Governor General’s 
Commission and the Council of Ministers, and there was a routine 
assumption of administration in the South by Northern district 
commissioners. 

‘The reaction of the tribes of the extreme South to the take-over 
was delayed and, when revealed in last year’s rising, came as an 
unpleasant shock to the North which found itself faced suddenly 
with a situation of considerable gravity. Units of Northern troops 
were moved speedily to Juba, but before the situation could be 
restored large numbers of Northern Sudanese, including some 
administrative officials, had been murdered. In the aftermath the 
Prime Minister, Sayed Ismail el Azhari, wisely appealed for 
moderation and promised fair trial to the mutineers. The Chief 
Justice himself went to Juba to see that justice was done, and all 
reports speak of well-conducted trials. Nevertheless it was in- 
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evitable that the execution of a large number of death sentences, 
coupled with a few acts of reprisal which were almost unavoidable 
in the circumstances, left behind a feeling of bitterness among the 
tribes which remains unabated. As a result administration in the 
districts round Juba does not extend beyond the roads and district 
headquarters which are guarded by troops, and news of occasional 
raids on posts reveals that there are still armed mutineers in the 
bush. ‘Their existence has, in particular, prevented the reopening 
of schools since Northern teachers could not serve without guard. 

The position appears to be one of stalemate in which the 
Sudanese Government is reluctant to take any positive step, 
preferring to let time play on the problem. Thinking Sudanese in 
the North are coming more and more to realize the nature of this 
problem—that the South is intrinsically different from the North, 
and that the North has a colonial question on its hands to be solved 
either by occupation or by concession. Southern Sudanese 
politicians have been actively propagating the idea of a federal 
solution for the South. This idea is as yet unacceptable to most 
Northern Sudanese, particularly to those such as, for example, 
Northern merchants who have a material stake in the South. It 
was the latter who protested recently that the elder Southern 
statesman Sayed Stanislaus Paysama, reputedly the most incor- 


ruptible of Southern politicians, had been pressing for a federal 
solution during a tour of the South. At the moment their views 
seem to have carried the day since the latest news is that Sayed 


Stanislaus has been asked to resign from the Council of Ministers. 

In the long run it is probably the reaction of the tribes rather 
than the action of politicians which will decide the issue. At the 
moment it is only the tribes of the far South who are seriously dis- 
affected; the large body of Nilotic tribes, like the Dinka who 
stretch across both Upper Nile and Bahr el Ghazal provinces, are 
uncommitted. In the past, assisted by their conservative solidarity 
and the difficult country they inhabit, they have tended to achieve 
a modus vivendt with the North. Their future attitude may decide 
the relations between North and South. 





Anatomy of Tyranny 


Khrushchev’s Attack on Stalin 


RARELY has a document aroused more interest and speculation 
than the paper issued by the State Department purporting to be 
the text of the speech delivered on 25 February 1956 by Mr 
Khrushchev, first secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, to its twentieth Congress. The United States Government 
does not vouch for its authenticity; nevertheless it has been re- 
ceived everywhere as plausible; it is in keeping with the tenor of 
statements made by responsible officials of non-Soviet Communist 
parties, and Communist newspapers in the West have made no 
attempt to denounce it as a forgery. On the contrary, they have 
treated it as genuine. 

To read this paper is to recall a dozen highlights of Soviet 
history between the assassination of Kirov in 1934 and Stalin’s 
death in 1953. Of these two events the first is presented in a highly 
equivocal light, suggesting a plot by the secret police in collusion 
with Stalin, the second as a release from unparalleled tyranny. 
Overshadowing all the rest is the sombre horror of the great purge 
of the later 1930s. 

The ostensible purpose of the speech was to destroy Stalin’s 
reputation, or, in its own terms, to destroy the ‘cult of the indivi- 
dual’. Mr Khrushchev’s picture of the Soviet Union between 1934 
and 1953, as given here, bears a startling resemblance to the more 
lurid efforts of the extreme anti-Communist school. They, too, 
spoke of Stalin’s dictatorship by terror, of mass injustice, of the 
execution of thousands of innocents, of cringing judges and con- 
fessions, extorted by torture, to crimes that were never committed, 
of the distortion of history, of the paralysing rule of fear—all of 
it smothered under choking clouds of servile adulation. 

In contrast to Lenin, Mr Khrushchev is alleged to have said, 
Stalin ‘abandoned the method of ideological struggle for that of 
administrative violence, mass repressions, and terror.’ Whoever 
opposed him was ‘doomed to moral and physical annihilation’. But 
not only those who opposed him. Stalin used terror against ‘many 
honest Communists, against those party cadres who had borne the 
heavy load of the civil war and the first and most difficult years of 
industrialization and collectivization’. It was enough to be ‘sus- 
pected of hostile intent’. Mass arrests and executions without trial 
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‘created conditions of insecurity, fear, and even desperation’ ; in his 
‘intolerance and brutality’ Stalin condemned to summary death 
many thousands who had committed no crimes at all, but who 
were forced to confess to the most ‘unlikely crimes’ by the use of 
‘cruel and inhuman tortures’. The military collegium of the Soviet 
Supreme Court is now reviewing these cases. Since 1954 it has 
‘rehabilitated 7,679 persons, many of whom were rehabilitated 
posthumously’. 

Stalin is also declared to have been responsible for ‘the mass 
deportation from their native places of whole nations’. These 
actions were ‘not dictated by any military considerations’; others, 
by implication, were, and it is therefore not surprising that Mr 
Khrushchev did not include in his list of the uprooted the Volga 
Germans, the Poles, and the Balts. For these, apparently, the 
Stalin regime is not yet at an end. 


To attribute to Stalin alone the responsibility for these and in- 


numerable other acts is to carry the cult of the individual far 
indeed. It imposes too great a strain on credulity to believe that 
for twenty years one man could terrorize 200 million, while his 
colleagues in the Party, the Government, and the Army remained 
utterly helpless. Mr Khrushchev deplored the tendency to ‘elevate 
one person, transform him into a superman possessing super- 
natural characteristics akin to those of a god’; in his own fashion 
this is precisely what he himself has done. 

Mr Khrushchev’s was a curious contention for a Marxist. No 
revolutionary of Tsarist days would have accepted as a reason for 
inactivity the plea that the tyrant ‘treated all others in such a way 
that they could only listen and praise him’, or that ‘a situation was 
created where one could not express one’s own will’. It is tanta- 
mount to an admission that the revolutionary terror had succeeded 

—where Tsarist persecution had failed—in destroying the spirit 
and traditions of the party which elevates revolution against 
oppressors to the highest level of social obligation. 

The alternative plea of ignorance, of Stalin’s failure to convene 
the Central Committee, or to inform his colleagues of action about 
to be taken, cannot even have been intended seriously; it might 
have some validity for a few months, but not for twenty years. The 
present rulers of the U.S.S.R. saw their colleagues, their superiors, 
and their subordinates fall by the thousand. It is difficult to believe 
that they had to wait for Stalin’s death to learn that the victims 
were innocent. In any case, the plea of ignorance cannot be ad- 
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vanced to excuse inactivity when, on Mr Khrushchev’s own show- 
ing, Stalin’s policies threatened the country, in the opinion of the 
Army chiefs, with immense losses and dangers during the war. 
(Neither ignorance nor obedience to orders was accepted as a valid 
plea at Nuremberg; in his final speech there the Chief Soviet 
Prosecutor, General Rudenko, said that the Nazi leaders ‘were 
necessary to Hitler just as much as he was necessary to them. 
Goring, Frick, Rosenberg . . . are inconceivable without Hitler, 
just as Hitler is inconceivable without them’.') 

In fact neither plea was meant to be taken at face value. Mr 
Khrushchev was not talking to a gathering of schoolchildren but 
to his country’s outstanding political figures. What he was in 
effect saying was that they were all equally responsible. As wit- 
nesses and accomplices, none had the right to claim a pre- 
eminence on moral or historical grounds. If there was collective 
leadership, there was also collective guilt. 

There were two interesting exceptions. Mr Khrushchev ap- 
peared to go out of his way to suggest that Mr Malenkov’s guilt 
was greater than average by recalling two occasions during the war 
when he acted as Stalin’s spokesman, and to display in a favourable 
light Marshal Zhukov, whom Stalin denigrated. (Mr Malenkov, it 
may be remembered, was highly critical of Khrushchev’s agricul- 
tural policies at the nineteenth Congress in 1952.) 

Why was the risk taken of bringing the details of this nightmare 
of tyranny out into the open? Why not have continued the policy 
of silence which was pursued up to the twentieth Congress, while 
eradicating the worst abuses of the earlier years? For three years 
the Party leaders had been cautiously refashioning many facets of 
Soviet society, executing or getting rid of leading officials of the 
secret police, encouraging local initiative, loosening the strangle- 
hold that had virtually killed the arts, and generally reducing the 
extreme tensions and fears of the Stalin era. It might have been 
thought that this was a settled policy, and would be followed until 
the present itself denied the past and the dead tyrant’s name sank 
unremarked into oblivion without explicit disavowal. 

There is no convincing answer to be found in the ‘objective 
situation’, for reasons that were valid in the spring of 1956 were 
equally valid three years earlier. ‘The answer can lie only in the 
situation within the Communist Party itself, and here there are 
only slender indications to support speculation. 


1 Trial of the Major War Criminals, vol. xxii, p. 358 (Nuremberg, 1948). 
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In the published records of the z2oth Congress there is only one 
speech which departed from the practice of silent repudiation. 
That is the speech of Mikoyan which contained the first explicit 
attack on Stalin. It seems reasonable to assume either that this 
section of Mikoyan’s speech came as a surprise to his colleagues, 
or that it had been inserted by agreement ‘to test audience reaction’ 


the first being the more likely. It was presumably a step in the 


manceuvring for position within the leadership. The popularity of 
the measures taken after Stalin’s death to mitigate the harshness of 
the regime suggested that support could be won by the open de- 
nunciation of its chief architect, and if prestige was to be enhanced 
by these means, Mr Khrushchev was unlikely to allow it to be won 
by a colleague. The response to Mikoyan’s attack probably con- 
vinced the Party presidium that the risks were smaller than they 
had supposed. (There is in fact a strong suggestion, implicit in the 
parentheses indicating the mood of the audience which occur in 
the report of the speech, that the Party cadres welcomed this op- 
portunity to purge themselves of feelings of guilt, to find a more 
telling and significant scapegoat than Beria.) 

There was no suggestion, in Mr Khrushchev’s opening speech 
at the Congress, of any crisis of authority. The forces making for 
change, embodied in the technical and administrative personnel 
of the country, received full recognition. But it must be assumed, 
post facto, that the air of confidence was in part fictitious, that the 
Communist leaders still felt the need to create fresh bonds between 
themselves and the members generally, to build relations of con- 
fidence and understanding between the rulers and the mass of the 
ruled. No better way could have been found—given the political 
narrowness of the regime—than to denounce the man who had 
destroyed all earlier bonds and made a virtue of mistrust. 

In any case, once the conspiracy of silence was broken, it would 
have been difficult to stop at the point to which Mr Mikoyan ven- 
tured. Whether a landslide has been set in motion by this drastic 
action it is too early to say. But the subterranean forces were al- 
ready there, imprisoned within the petrified Stalinist mould. They 
would in any case have sought an outlet, and it is more likely that 
they can be kept under control and guided if the initiative in their 
release comes from above. 

What cannot be in doubt is that the dual process—of establish- 
ing a hierarchy within the leadership, and reaching a new social 
equilibrium—will take time to work itself out. The Soviet rulers 
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must hope that the revelations—or rather admissions—will prove 
no more than a nine days’ wonder, that their own part in the 
twenty years of tyranny and misrule will be overlooked in thankful- 
ness that it has ended, and that they will be able to go ahead un- 
trammelled by the discarded garments of their past. 

It is difficult, unless one has lived in a totalitarian country, to 
understand the pressures to which its inhabitants are subjected. 
But what of the Communist leaders in the decadent democracies, 
over whom no secret police kept watch? They found no difficulty 
in approving the purge, and apparently as little in approving the 
rehabilitation of its victims. They were prepared to subscribe to 
the belief in Stalin’s infallibility and now appear equally prepared 
to tread his reputation into the mud. Was none of them capable of 
distinguishing between theory and dogma, between dissent and 
treason? What of their historians, for whom the records were 
available, their scientists, technicians, writers, and artists, who 
were in a position to compare the Soviet output with that in other 
countries? It is not Stalin’s writings, or genetics, or the quality of 
Madame Pankratova’s history, or the technical standing of Western 
industry that have changed, but the Party line, and in following 
it Communist leaders outside the Soviet bloc show themselves as 
subservient, with backbones as flexible and pens as docile, as in 
the past. 

This is not to suggest that the leaders of Communist Parties in 
the West will have as little freedom in the future as they have had 
hitherto. On the contrary, it seems probable that they will have a 
far wider scope for initiative thrust on them. The Soviet leaders 
have emancipated themselves from the cramping obsession that 
there is only one pattern of revolution; it will now be up to the 
leaders of other parties to seek, under licence, their own road. 

Mr Khrushchev dates Stalin’s degeneration from the seventeenth 
Congress of the C.P.S.U., that is from 1934. The choice of the 
date is significant, not because more than half the delegates who 
attended the Congress, and 70 per cent of the members of the 
Central Committee it elected, fell victims to the purge, but because 
it implies endorsement of the policy with which Stalin’s name will 
always be associated, the policy of ‘revolution from above’, of 
forced collectivization and industrialization—whose victims were 
probably no fewer than those of the great purge. ‘T'o have de- 
nounced him wholly, as Beria is denounced, would have destroyed 
too much. To deny him altogether would be to deny the present 
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leaders’ own legitimacy and the very essence of the system they 
are operating. For if it would be foolish not to admit that Stalin’s 
insanely suspicious and envious character, his megalomania, ig- 
norance, and vanity account for some of the worst abuses of his 
rule, it is equally incontestable that a policy which imposed such 
burdens, pains, and punishments could not have been applied 
except in a society where there are no alternative parties, alterna- 
tive policies, and alternative rulers. How indeed, except in a 
totalitarian system, could Stalin have concentrated such power in 
his own hands? 

This is the cardinal feature of the Soviet system which Mr 
Khrushchev could not attack. And it is to preserve this that 
Stalin’s crimes were said to have been committed from a mistaken 
view of the interests of the Party and the masses. ‘In this lies the 
whole tragedy.’ 


The more striking excrescences of the dictatorship, the para- 
lyzing rigidity and conformity of Stalin’s last years, can be con- 
demned and abandoned now that the painful and costly stage of 
primitive accumulation’ is past. There is no risk that relaxation 
will start the whole system sliding backwards. (In the same way 


the forced labour camps have largely fulfilled their economic func- 
tion and can be in part dissolved: the roads and railways and 
houses have been built, the mines have been mechanized. Induce- 
ments can now be combined with pressure in varying degrees to 
get labour to the uninviting wastes of the Arctic region.) Industry 
now has a broad enough basis and sufficient momentum to expand 
without subjecting the population to conditions which only brutal 
terrorism could persuade them to endure in silence. The endorse- 
ment of Stalin’s earlier policies implies that criticism of the 
Communist Party, of its position in the country, and of its mono- 
poly of power, will still not be tolerated. 

The resignation of Molotov and Kaganovich from their mini- 
sterial posts (while remaining deputy premiers) continues the 
programme of disavowing the past, leaving, of Stalin’s old guard, 
only Mr Mikoyan and the figurehead President, Marshal Voro- 
shilov. The balance of power within the presidium has shifted, 
and Mr Malenkov now seems to hold a fairly isolated position. 
While the newly-released forces find channels of expression, and 
eventually settle down into a pattern that reflects the Soviet 
Union’s changed position, internally and externally, the machinery 
of political power remains unchanged and the new élite appear to 
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have full control of its operations. They are aware of the need for 
experiment and adaptation, and are prepared to initiate it them- 
selves. Stalin is said not to have visited the rural areas after 1928, 
‘whereas Mr Khrushchev spends a good deal of his time travelling 
round his own as well as other countries. 

The men who now rule were the beneficiaries of the policy they 
have discarded. They are operating a new policy. For the inhabit- 
ants of the Soviet Union and its East European bloc, the change is 
most welcome. The extent to which ‘controlled relaxation’ may be 
permitted can perhaps be gauged from the way in which this policy 
has operated in Yugoslavia; there nothing has been allowed to 
encroach on the unique position of the Communist Party, and the 
reduction in the size of maximum landholdings testifies to the 
belief that an independent peasantry is potentially an enemy of the 
Communist regime. 

Externally, the change in policy antedates the twentieth Con- 
gress. The rapprochement with Yugoslavia—the quarrel was 
singled out by Khrushchev as a glaring example of ‘Stalin’s shame- 
ful role’ for which the Soviet Union ‘paid dearly’—and the rapid 
development of friendly relations with the countries of Asia were 
all set in motion before the Congress. Broadly, Soviet foreign 
policy continues to aim at the neutralization of Europe, the isola- 
tion of America, and advance through the under-developed coun- 
tries. But these aims are pursued with far greater flexibility and 
in more conventional terms than before; ‘during Stalin’s leader- 
ship our peaceful relations with other nations were often threaten- 
ed’. There is basically no difference between competitive co- 
existence and cold war, but the current term emphasizes that the 
struggle will be waged by other than military means. For its part, 
the U.S.S.R. cannot begin to compete successfully until it approxi- 
mates to the level of productivity achieved in the United States, 
and to do this it requires, not the sullen acquiescence of an intimi- 
dated working class, but voluntary co-operation, and the belief 
that initiative and independence will not have fatal consequences. 
The largest obstacle of all—the stagnation of agriculture—remains, 
and there is no sign that in this respect the essentials of Stalin’s 
policy have been abandoned. ‘Twenty-five years of collectivized 
agriculture have failed to attract the peasants, who, after all, 
represent nearly half the working population. 

J. D. 








A Year after the Staatsvertrag in 
Austria 
A Political Balance Sheet 


THE aim of all political parties is to obtain an overall majority. 
This is usually achieved in Britain, with her system of only two 
major political parties, but very rarely on the Continent where it 
is practically impossible to pour a great variety of opinions and 
traditions into two main bottles. Austria’s conservative Oester- 
reichische Volkspartei (O.V.P.—People’s Party) gained an overall 
majority in the first elections following liberation (1945) and came 
very close to it in the elections held on 13 May 1956. The results 
of this year’s elections, compared with the previous ones of 1953, 
are as follows: 
Seats Votes 


1956 1953 1956 1953 
Oesterreichische Volkspartei 
(O.V.P. People’s Party) 82 74 2,000,068 1,781,777 
Socialist Party (S.P.O.) 74 73 1,873,250 1,819,817 
Freedom Party (F.P.0.) 6 15! 283,713 472,866! 
Communists and Left Socialists 3 4 192,432 228,159 


1'Then the Verband der Unabhangigen (V.d.U.). 


It is not difficult to discover a similarity in the mood of the elec- 
torate on both occasions. In 1945 the war came to an end, but in a 
period of great economic instability and famine most Austrians 
found their new political home in the Second Republic. However 
hard life might be, there was more to be defended than to be 
attacked, and the general atmosphere was defensive rather than of- 
fensive; slow recovery seemed possible, whereas sweeping reforms 
were repudiated as dangerous. Eleven years later, the country has 
emerged from a period of economic instability marked by the 
celebrated wage and price agreements, milestones in a rather vio- 
lent inflation, and, for the first time, it has reached a phase of 
prosperity and of stability as well. Once again, however, Austria’s 
internal situation has created a mood in which drastic reform and 
social upheaval are not popular, and once more the Conservatives 
have profited from it, although this time they have fallen short of 
an overall majority by one seat. Here the parallel between 1945 and 
1956 ends, and the changes in political and social life are impressive 
indeed. 

In the elections of last May the Socialist partners in the coalition 
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Government were the challenging party. The O.V.P. leader, 
Federal Chancellor Raab, is not really at home in the turmoil of an 
election campaign, although his homely speeches are by no means 
ineffective. Like so many conservative politicians, he sees in those 
weeks and months of campaigning an undesirable interruption in 
the serious business of economic reconstruction, and when a 
‘dynamic’ group among his followers urged an early decision last 
year after the signing of the State Treaty, at a moment when the 
Socialists were involved in one blunder after another, he told them 
off in a paternal manner. He therefore felt that he was being un- 
fairly treated when his Socialist coalition partners prevented the 
parliamentary term from dying a natural death and forced him to 
fight at least six months earlier than he had expected. At the same 
time, although the challenge came from the Socialists, their lead- 
ing group was not very enthusiastic about the early date either; 
but they were labouring under intense pressure from their own 
left wing which made further concessions to the O.V.P. difficult 
if not impossible, and without mutual concessions no coalition 
Government can continue in office. 

The question has often been heard: ‘What is the use of having 
an election, when at the end of it all you have the same group of 
people tackling the same problems?’ It is true that well-informed 
people throughout the country were in agreement that, whatever 
the outcome of the campaign, a new coalition Government would 
have to be formed. The Socialist leaders’ attitude to this question 
is believed to be that during an election campaign a good deal of 
steam is let off, and when it is all over it has become much easier 
to convince your radical wing that their plans and ambitions may, 
indeed, be very fine, but they cannot be realized under the present 
political constellation. But the dilemma of the moderate Socialist 
leaders lay deeper than this. Some of them believed that victory 
for their party, that long-awaited triumph, would make their own 
left wing stronger than was desirable. A situation would emerge 
in which government with the Conservatives would no longer be 
possible and they would have to put up with a small majority or 
else an uneasy coalition with the right wing of the Freiheitliche 
Partei (F.P.O.), a situation similar to that which prevailed in the 
thirties and which ended democratic life in Austria altogether. 
This mental reservation doubtless gave them a more sober view 
of the situation than that of their party colleagues on the left wing. 
It is certainly a fact that the radicals within the Socialist party 
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were much the most optimistic, and it was only in the last phase of 
the campaign that a rather dramatic change took place: the light 
of victory faded, and in one of the last Socialist leaflets victory was 
no longer mentioned but instead the danger was stressed that the 
©.V.P. might gain a majority over all other parties. This, at least, 
the rank and file must prevent. 

Analysis of the election results does, however, provide the 
Socialists with some grounds for consolation. It is even possible 
to explain the traditional phenomenon, so puzzling to English 
observers, whereby after an election all parties, victorious or van- 
quished, claim success. For the Socialists have lost no votes; on 
the contrary, they gained, and in some regions their gain is not 
inconsiderable. In the Vorarlberg, for instance, the Socialist vote 
went up by 30 per cent. Their setback is therefore only relative. 
But the O.V.P. vote increased at a much higher rate. Whereas in 
the 1953 elections they had 30,000 fewer votes than the Socialists 
and only the whims of the system of proportional representation 
gave them an additional seat which enabled them to nominate the 
Chancellor, the Conservatives now have an additional 200,000 
votes and a majority in the House of eight seats. A closer examina- 
tion of the results will show, however, that this is not merely a 
normal setback for the Socialists which can be made good at the 
next election; the basic concepts of Austrian Socialism, with its 
proud traditions and the intellectual inheritance of Otto Bauer, 
seem to be in jeopardy. 

The Austrian Socialists have again and again come tantalizingly 
close to commanding a following of 51 per cent of the electorate, 
but they have never reached it, and at present they are at the level 
of 43 per cent. Inability to create a large enough following has 
set up pressure in two directions. In the pre-war First Republic 
it strengthened the undemocratic wing of the party, in which 
Socialists were to be found who believed that effective control 
could only be attained by force of arms, 1.e. by civil war. This 
minority group never led the party, but it was large enough to 
extract certain concessions from the leadership, and some phrases 
in the ‘Linzer Programm’, probably intended to appease them, 
were used by right-wing leaders to convince their following that 
an armed show-down was inevitable and must be prepared for. 
The critical moment finally materialized in 1934, and found the 
Socialists lamentably unprepared. 

In the Second Republic no such development could take place, 
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but the question ‘How do we reach a Socialist vote of 51 per 
cent?’ still retained its priority. This time the answer was a socio- 
logical one. It was argued that people vote Socialist under certain 
conditions of life and work, that war and inflation had helped to 
create such conditions, and that if the Socialist influence in the 
coalition Government were properly used to speed up the develop- 
ment a scientific forecast of ultimate triumph should be possible. 
This again proved to be a fallacy. The election results show quite 
clearly that this time a good many workers have voted for the 
O.V.P.; the bigger the towns, the more obvious is the phenomenon, 
and whereas the Socialists have by and large been able to attract 
part of the Communist following, they yielded ground in Vienna 
both to the Communist Party and to the O.V.P., a bitter experience 
indeed—though it might be argued that not all new Communist 
voters in that area are genuine Communists but merely register 
their complaints by throwing in their lot, for once, with the 
hammer and sickle. 

But there is one point which is no longer at issue: the S.P.O. 
has ceased to be exclusively the workers’ party. Statistical evidence 
had already shown this. By May 1955 the S.P.O. headquarters 
knew that only 39 per cent of the party’s members were manual 
workers; but at that time few people outside the party leadership 
knew what has since become obvious to all. The Socialists have, 
in other words, only escaped a much heavier defeat by outflanking 
the Conservatives in the rural areas and by attracting part of the 
floating middle-class vote. For the first time they have a legitimate 
claim to call themselves a ‘national’ party. This is a proud claim, 
but the problems of leadership have become more difficult. We 
now find inside the S.P.O. the radicals who want to press on with 
nationalization and advocate further doses of egalitarianism like 
the Bevanites in Britain; the old moderates, men like the late 
President Renner, or Helmer, the present Minister of the Interior; 
and the Socialist middle-class voters. The radicals are in many 
ways the most active group. It is they who go to meetings, who 
organize the clubs and work in the trade unions. The middle-class 
Socialists have usually not embraced all the Socialist doctrine, but 
they have been attracted by, or become dependent upon, the wel- 
fare State. Their work within the party is insignificant, but without 
their numbers polling day would be rather a sad affair for the 
S.P.O. It is one of those situations which look almost insoluble on 
paper: if concessions are made to the radical Socialists, the middle- 
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class voters will shift back to the Conservative camp; if the 
radicals are unduly neglected they might join the Communists. 
The solution might lie in the creation of a certain balance of 
power which, in the end, would enable the moderates to continue 
their work within the framework of the coalition, a work from which 
so many of the population have benefited. Much will depend on 
the composition of the new Cabinet and on whether the more 
radical elements will be able to act from a position of strength. 

The recent negotiations for the formation of a new Govern- 
ment therefore not only reflected the natural struggle for power 
between Socialists and Conservatives but they also threw into 
relief the struggle within the S.P.O. Although the country is very 
quiet and is enjoying the splendour of summer days after one of 
the hardest winters experienced within memory in Europe, there 
was an air of hidden drama in these negotiations. Apart from a co- 
alition on the old pattern no stable government seemed possible; 
thus a crisis in the negotiations might have proved really serious.' 

After this investigation into the causes of failure, we must now 
look into the secrets of success, which in the case of the O.V.P. 
are inseparable from the names of Federal Chancellor Raab and 
of Dr Kamitz, his Minister of Finance. It is unnecessary to stress 
the fact that economic progress, that is to say full employment 
without inflation, has laid the foundation of these statesmen’s 
political achievement; but a further insight into their problems 
and methods can be obtained by a consideration of the weak 
points in their policy. It has already been seen that the Conserva- 
tives have lost followers in the rural areas and that they forfeited 
part of the middle-class vote. How did this come about, and what 
was the general trend? The picture must be seen as a whole. The 
O.V.P. had been steadily on the decline since its triumph in 1945, 
and the fortunes of the party reached their lowest ebb when, three 
years ago, Socialists and former Nazis (who found a political 
organization first in the Verband der Unabhangigen—V.d.U.—and 
now in the F.P.O.) combined to vote for a Socialist President, Dr 
Kérner, whose impeccable supra-party attitude has, incidentally, 
embarrassed the Socialists more often than the Conservatives. An 
election followed in which the total Conservative vote fell below 
the total Socialist vote, although the Conservatives had one seat 
more in the House. 


1Dr Raab’s new coalition Government was announced on 22 June, while this 
article was in the press 
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Under the influence of such a humiliating defeat the O.V.P. 
looked for new men and new methods. Luck was with them be- 
cause Dr Raab discovered a new Minister of Finance who is not 
only an extremely able man in his own field but has proved an 
asset in any election campaign through his gift for making the 
most intricate problems of State economy comprehensible to the 
voters. It proved more difficult to develop new methods, and here 
a purely defensive attitude prevailed. Being hard pressed, the 
O.V.P. leaders mentally divided the voters into two categories: 
those who for reasons of tradition, upbringing, self-interest, or 
religious sentiment would vote ©.V.P. in any case; and the 
vacillators. They then concentrated their efforts on the second 
group, Clearly with some success. But the natural result was that 
the first group felt badly neglected. The farmers, for example, 
have complained for years past that the price of milk fails to cover 
the cost of production, and although milk prices were on the . 
agenda when the old coalition broke down it cannot be said that 
the O.V.P. has done all in its power to assist the farming popula- 
tion in this matter. Similar examples can be found in most 
spheres of life. Seen as an economic pressure group the Socialists 
are quite obviously much more efficient. 

It can of course be argued that the election results showed the 
defensive attitude to have paid handsomely. But there are certain 
‘buts’ which must weigh rather heavily in the minds of the Con- 
servative leaders. The voters lost to the Socialists in this election 
were ‘old Conservatives’ (‘Policy is a family matter in Austria’, 
said the late President Renner); they had probably voted Conser- 
vative all their lives, and the transfer of allegiance to the ‘Reds’ 
must have been a serious matter to them and the process is possibly 
irreversible. The new Conservative voters, on the other hand, may 
have voted Conservative largely because they want to hold on to 
what they have and do not want to endanger their newly won 
prosperity by reforms, nationalization, and other radical measures; 
but no one can forecast in what mood these people will go to the 
polls next time. The O.V.P. must arrest this process because it 
simply cannot afford to lose more voters in the same way. It is 
clear that the O.V.P. has profited this time by the heavy defeat 
of the F.P.O. (the greatly altered V.d.U. of the previous elections), 
but this is a gain which cannot be repeated. The liberal-national 
camp is not large enough to be tapped once again. 

What caused the F.P.O. debacle and gave this group only six 
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seats instead of the fifteen which they held in the former Parlia- 
ment? Shortly before the elections a further split occurred in the 
party, which was in any case riddled with internal strife, and two 
founder members, Reimann and Kraus, left it. As the two men 
have often been described as ‘liberals’ some observers assumed 
that the party had split in two and that the nationalist wing, 
mainly embracing ex-members of the N.S.D.A.P., had voted for 
the F.P.O. and its new leader Rheintaller (once a Minister in the 
short-lived and ill-fated Government of Dr Seyss-Inquart), while 
the genuine liberals had thrown in their lot with the O.V.P. 

The truth is slightly different. The liberals in the F.P.O., as 
in the German F.D.P., were from the beginning in a very small 
minority. ‘To assume that their exodus split the party in two is to 
pay them a tribute which, unfortunately, they do not merit as a 
political force. There were various different motives which led 
part of the rank and file of the old V.d.U. to vote Conservative on 
this occasion. Before Hitler marched into Austria the Nazi party 
was illegal and a certain number of their followers got into trouble 
for their political activities, a fate which they shared with the 
Socialists. Although this ‘persecution’ was very mild compared 
with all that happened to political opponents under the Nazis, it 
had developed a certain resentment, and these ressentiments were 
still alive when the Second Republic came into being. It caused a 
good many former members of the N.S.D.A.P. to prefer the 
Socialists to the Conservatives, a choice which can only be ex- 
plained emotionally, as on all principles of policy the two groups 
had nothing in common. All the same, the slogan ‘Lieber Rot als 
Schwarz’—better Red (Socialists) than Black (the Conservatives’ 
nickname)—was a powerful one and had the advantage that it 
needed no rationalizing. It expressed a feeling in a magnificently 
abbreviated way. 

Had the Socialists not committed certain blunders, the people 
who felt in this way might have found a new political home in 
their party. What kind of blunders did they commit? Did they fail 
to woo the former Nazis with adequate zeal, to appeal to their 
feelings or to glorify their past? The truth is that nothing so un- 
dignified was required. Both parties this time refrained from any 
such humiliating concessions; both acted on the assumption that 
it would be best to let sleeping dogs lie and not to appeal to their 
sense of comradeship and political romanticism, not to attack 
them frontally and rally them to ‘the last of the old flags’. But it 
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became obvious to many of the former N.S.D.A.P. members who 
on principle dislike giving power either to the S.P.O. or to the 
O.V.P. that if you vote Conservative you give them a degree of 
power, but if you vote Socialist you give them a great deal more 
power; so as they wished to withhold much power from both, 
they voted O.V.P. 

In order to understand this attitude one has to realize the extent 
to which the Socialists are entrenched in the public life of the 
country. They control the trade unions and all the social welfare 
organizations (Krankenkassen), and through Waldbrunner’s Minis- 
try which controls transport, radio, and all the nationalized in- 
dustries they are in charge of a considerable part of the national 
economy. Had the Socialists used their power with discretion and 
care no one might have objected to it, just as no one seems to 
object to the great concentration of power which is exercised 
through the nationalized banks, particularly the Creditanstalt, 
which is run by the Conservatives. But here and there the Socialists 
used this power both ruthlessly and clumsily. Much harm to the 
Socialist cause has been caused by constant quarrels between the 
Krankenkassen and the doctors employed by them. Any such large 
organization as the Austrian health service must leave a certain 
number of people dissatisfied—they may have had to sit too long 
in the waiting rooms or failed to obtain an expensive drug free; 
and latterly complaints had become both frequent and embittered 
because the cost of the health services had risen so suddenly that 
the tax reductions conceded to the lower income bracket were 
completely swallowed up by individual health service contribu- 
tions. Every complaint against the Krankenkassen was immediately 
assumed by the public to be justified without further inquiry, and 
opinion was strongly on the side of the doctors. Feeling that public 
opinion was against them, the Krankenkassen committed further 
blunders. When the Vienna doctors went on strike (all necessary 
work in fact continued, only certain routine services being cur- 
tailed), officials were sent out to ‘break the strike’ and in some 
cases violence was reported, thus incensing public opinion still 
further. Through these and other incidents people became what 
is known as ‘Apparat’ (organization)-conscious and a general 
atmosphere of ‘we’ and ‘they’ came into being. 

More trouble for the Socialists arose from the fact that as a 
consequence of nationalization it is increasingly the Socialist 
Party which provides the industrial ‘bosses’. It was probably a 
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mistake to allow the higher executives in the nationalized indus- 
tries to make Socialist propaganda; it was undoubtedly a mistake 
that in some areas the Socialist management advised their em- 
ployees to buy in the Co-operative shops (Konsum) only; and it 
was unfortunate that, having considerably raised public transport 
charges in Vienna, an increase in the wages of transport workers 
was refused on the grounds of increased costs. Since this last event, 
every Communist public meeting, normally an unimpressive affair, 
has been swelled by a large group of public transport workers, 
mainly Viennese tram employees who have a long and proud 
Socialist tradition behind them. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Communists would have 
maintained their two or three seats even if the Socialists had made 
no such mistakes. Those followers who stayed with them for fear 
of losing their jobs so long as the Russians were in Austria have 
fallen away, but the fanatics remain, and obviously there are 
enough fanatics available to ensure to the Communist Party its 
‘Grundmandat’, or basic seat which must be secured in one con- 
stituency, an effort which is then rewarded with a share in the 
remaining votes within any one voting area (Wahlkreisverband). 
The Communists actually gained the necessary votes for two 
‘Grundmandate’, and it now appears that they did not anticipate 
this as Koplenig, the head of the party, had placed himself at the 
head of the list in two constituencies, and failed to state in good 
time who should be nominated if he should succeed, as he did, in 
both constituencies. Finally he was permitted to nominate a candi- 
date, and he chose Fischer, undoubtedly one of the best speakers 
in Parliament and perhaps the most brilliant and cultured man a 
Communist party in Europe has produced. 

What are the most important conclusions to be drawn from the 
1956 elections? First, no coalition against the O.V.P. seems to 
be possible. Secondly, continued coalition between Socialists and 
Conservatives seems inevitable and we may expect a carefully 
planned ‘middle of the road’ policy. Thirdly, the Socialists have 
ceased to represent the ‘working classes’ alone, and their leaders 
will need both wisdom and skill if they are to avoid splits and 
break-aways in the near future. And finally, the ‘Nazi question’ is 
no longer an important political issue but is receding ever further 
into the past and into political oblivion. 


J. M. 





A ‘People’s Government’: 
Social and Political Trends in Ceylon 


THERE were three novel features in the opening of the Ceylon 
Parliament by the Governor-General on 20 April, and these have 
been taken as symbols of three dominant trends in the social and 
political condition of the island. The three features were the pre- 
sence in force of yellow-robed bhikkus (members of the Buddhist 
clergy); the beating of magul bera (traditional ceremonial drums) 
in place of a fanfare of trumpets; and, at the end of the ceremony, 
a great surge of friendly, interested, sarong-clad people up the 
steps of the House, past the departing guests, and into the Cham- 
ber itself. ‘Apé dnduwa’, they said, ‘It’s our Government’, as they 
explored the House and tried out the seats of the members they 
had just elected. 

The great and growing influence of the Buddhist clergy, the 
resurgence of traditional Sinhalese culture, and increasing political 
consciousness and awareness of the power of the ballot box among 
the mass of the people, these do indeed represent powerful social 
and political forces that played a large part in the spectacular 
defeat, in the elections held last April, of the ruling U.N.P. by 
the M.E.P. coalition led by Mr S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike. The 
U.N.P. (United National Party) was largely the creation of Ceylon’s 
first Prime Minister, the late D. S. Senanayake, and had ruled 
Ceylon continuously since Independence came in 1948; the M.E.P. 
(Mahajana Eksath Peramuna, People’s United Party) is an ad hoc 
coalition in which by far the largest element is Mr Bandaranaike’s 
own S.L.F.P. (Sri Lanka Freedom Party) and in which the 
N.L.S.S.P. (one of Ceylon’s two Trotskyite parties), the Bhdsa 
Peramuna (Language Party), and other groups play a smaller part. 
The strength of the parties in the new Parliament is shown in the 
following table. 

CEYLON ELECTION RESULTS, 5-10 APRIL 1956 


Party Candidates ‘Seats Votes 
M.E.P. 60 51 1,046,362 
N.LS.6.P. 21 14 274,204 
Federal Party (Tamil) 14 10 142,036 
U.N.P. 76 8 738,551 
Independents 60 6 270,094 
Communist Party 3 119,175 
Tamil Resistance Front I 6,853 
Tamil Congress I 8,914 
Tamil-Speaking Front I 21,554 
Labour 18,123 
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REASONS FOR THE U.N.P. DEFEAT 

But to take the crushing defeat of the U.N.P. and the over- 
whelming triumph of the M.E.P. as indications of the combined 
strength of the Buddhist and cultural revival and of popular 
political awareness is to obtain somewhat too exaggerated an im- 
pression of the changes that have recently come over Ceylonese 
society and politics. For, as the table shows, the U.N.P., although 
it only obtained eight seats, was supported by nearly three-quarters 
as many votes as the M.E.P. (it in fact polled more votes than any 
one of the constituent parties of the M.E.P.). And it might have 
emerged with more seats than the M.E.P. were it not for considera- 
tions independent of the three trends which have been mentioned. 
One of these was the ‘no contest’ agreement, whereby the parties 
of the M.E.P. group together with the Communist Party and the 
N.L.S.S.P. (Nawa Lanka Sama Samaja Party, the other Trot- 
skyite Party) agreed not to fight each other in any constituency in 
order to avoid splitting the anti-U.N.P. vote. It was only an over- 
whelming desire to be done with the U.N.P. which brought 
together such strange bed-fellows as the M.E.P. (with its large 
number of traditionalists and devout Buddhists, and its policy that 
Sinhalese only should be the national language), the Communist 
Party (wedded both to Moscow and to the parity of the Sinhalese 
and ‘Tamil languages), and the N.L.S.S.P. (ideologically some- 
what akin to left-wing Labourites in Britain, and also in favour 
of the parity of the two languages)—strange bed-fellows not all 
of whom were in sympathy with the three dominant trends. Even 
within the M.E.P., there seemed to be the possibility of dis- 
harmony between the S.L.F.P. and the N.L.S.S.P. 

The ‘no contest’ agreement may be seen as an attempt to 
capitalize on the unpopularity which the U.N.P. had accumulated 
around itself, especially in the last few years. Partly this was due 
to the fact that it had been too long in power; from being the 
dynamic instrument (akin to the Indian Congress Party) by which 
Ceylon had won independence, it had grown lethargic, out of 
touch with the country, and, in spite of its considerable achieve- 
ments, had no clear-cut and thought-out policy for the future 
comparable to the economic planning and the role in foreign 
policy mapped out by the Congress leadership in India. There 
was little new blood in the Cabinet: ‘Permanent Ministers with 
Permanent Secretaries’, they said. And the public became aware 
of numerous allegations of jobbery, of corruption, of preferential 
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treatment for U.N.P. members’ constituencies, of accessions to 
party funds acquired by dubious means (including sums properly 
the revenue of the State), of attempts to hedge about the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, of the tapping of telephone wires and other 
infringements of liberty, and of misuse of the privilege of recom- 
mending recipients of honours to Her Majesty. 

Some of these allegations are undoubtedly true. It may be 
argued by some that these contraventions of the spirit of parlia- 
mentary democracy as now understood in Britain are only to be 
expected in an oriental country or, from a different point of view, 
at the present stage of political development in Ceylon; one or 
other of these contentions may be true, and it may also be true that 
things will be no different under the new regime (though they 
probably will be better, at least at first). But the fact remains that 
a large section of the electorate had become aware of many dubious 
actions on the part of the U.N.P., that knowledge of these effaced 
the memory of the stable government which the U.N.P. had 
achieved, and that a change was desired on this ground alone; it 
was on this desire that the ‘no contest’ parties worked. (Incidental- 
ly, the comment has also been made that by acclaiming Sir John 
Kotelawala, the U.N.P.’s last Prime Minister, as a hero in the con- 
tainment of Communism the West has once again demonstrated 
its tendency to simplify situations and to uphold Asian politicians 
who had ridden to power on parties striving for independence and 
who were later preoccupied with retaining office for their group 
at the expense of political morality and economic and social 
change.) 

The U.N.P. also suffered from the fact that the Government 
had suddenly increased the price of rice at the time of the financial 
crisis of 1953; and from the resignation from the party of Dudley 
Senanayake (who preceded Kotelawala as Prime Minister) and the 
rebellious defection of R. G. Senanayake, his cousin. The U.N.P. 
thus lost the great vote-catching power of the Senanayake name. 

It is possible to hazard a guess that but for the ‘no contest’ 
agreement, and but for the reasons just given for the unpopularity 
of the U.N.P., the three social forces mentioned at the outset of 
this article would not have carried the M.E.P. into power. But 
they would nevertheless have been at work on the election pro- 
gramme and subsequent policy of whatever Government was 
elected; and they must now be further analysed, for each is the 
resultant of a complex situation of great interest and importance. 
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THE CLERGY AND THE BUDDHIST REVIVAL 

Let us consider first the social and political role of the Buddhist 
clergy. It cannot be doubted that many bhikkus (especially those 
joined in the Eksath Bhikku Peramuna) did use their influence 
against the U.N.P., notably by representing the U.N.P. leaders as 
Western in thought and habit, gluttonous men and wine-bibbers 
who ate meat, drank beer, and merely paid lip-service to Budd- 
hism; or as open or secret Christians or, at any rate, strongly under 
the influence of the Roman Catholic Church (which, rather than 
the Protestant denominations, resurgent Buddhists mainly attack). 
Specific allegations were made against particular candidates: that 
this one roasted a whole calf (this was said of Sir John Kotelawala, 
with the added refinement that he roasted it alive), that the other 
one had sent his son to England to be trained as an Anglican priest, 
and so on. Sometimes, it is said, priests would go round villages 
with an image of the Buddha under their robe; on encountering a 
villager they would reveal the image and declare that a vote for 
the U.N.P. was a vote against the Buddha. 

The political role of these bhikkus was and is all the more im- 
portant because of the current strong Buddhist revival. As in 
Burma, this has led to an increase in both the number and influence 
of the clergy. Everywhere ancient temples are being restored and 
new ones built. Many remote villages which formerly were under 
the influence of local kapurdlas, priests more Hindu and Animist 
than Buddhist, now have resident bhikkus. The Buddhist revival in 
Ceylon is more closely linked with nationalist fervour than are the 
comparable revivals of ancient religions in most other parts of 
South Asia. For it is Buddhism that, with the Sinhalese language, 
marks off the Sinhalese from their Indian neighbours, and, for 
that matter, from the minorities within their gates. And the Sin- 
halese language has itself been the especial care of the priesthood. 
It is thus all the more inevitable that the backward-looking 
nationalism of the newly-independent Sinhalese should contain a 
very marked strain of religious revival. This influence is the more 
marked just at present because of the wave of fervour generated 
by the celebration this year of Buddha Jayanthi, the 2,50o0th anni- 
versary of the passing of the Buddha. But on any view of the future 
of Ceylon, Buddhism and the bhikku must loom very large indeed. 
The end-product may take many forms, including a wholesome 
ethical regeneration consequent on reconversion to the gentle 
precepts of the Buddha. But in the meantime, in a period of some- 
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what neurotic reaction to foreign rule and Western impact, there 
may well be a tendency to xenophobia and obscurantism, to an 
irrational turning of the back on many aspects of Western culture. 

One reason why it is not easy to foresee the course of the 
Buddhist revival is that, while all members of the clergy presum- 
ably rejoice in the extension of their religion, they are by no means 
united on social and political questions. There are several nikayas 
amongst the priesthood; nikaya is generally translated ‘sect’, but 
this is misleading since the mikayas are not separated by matters 
of faith and government, as are Christian sects, but mainly by 
caste. The most aristocratic nitkaya, which is represented notably 
by the priests of the Malwatte and Asgiriya chapters in Kandy, 
tends to stand aloof from political activity, particularly on behalf 
of ‘people’s parties’ such as the M.E.P.; so do older priests 
generally, for they were bred in a tradition which branded political 
agitation as beneath the dignity of the priesthood. Clearly the 
influence of such conservative and unpolitical bhikkus is less in the 
loosely-organized Buddhist priesthood than it would be if there 
were a markedly hierarchical organization like that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But their influence is none the less considerable, 
and serves to complicate the simple picture of a resurgent, politi- 
cally-active clericalism. 

There is also the point that, although the influence of the priest 
is great, it is by no means unchallenged; instances are not un- 
known of unacceptable priests being chased out of a village by 
irate peasants. Further, Buddhists have by no means the mon- 
opoly of nationalist sentiment and cultural revival; many non- 
Buddhists of considerable influence share in these things and 
would resist any claim by the priesthood to be their sole means of 
expression or to be the guardians of a State religion. 


RESURGENCE OF TRADITIONAL CULTURE 

Let us now turn from the Buddhist revival to other secular 
aspects of the re-awakening of a culture long submerged under 
the impact of the West; it is these aspects that were symbolized at 
the outset by magul bera, the ceremonial drums. There are many 
ways in which an attempt is being made, especially by the Sin- 
halese, to discard what are thought to be the insignia of a Western 
way of life and to resume the ways of the nation’s forefathers. 
Often this is associated with an attitude akin to Puritanism, or with 
a Gandhian view of the West as decadent and materialistic, or 
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with a picture of Western culture which would not be recognized 
by a Westerner. Let us take a few examples. Ministers and M.P.s 
have discarded trousers and coat (in public, at least) in favour of 
cloth and banyan (vest), or of the so-called national dress (white 
cloth and white shirt-like garment worn outside the cloth); to 
some extent this is a class as well as a nationalist phenomenon, an 
attempt to identify the politicians with the masses and to discredit 
the wearers of trousers. Most Ceylonese women, both Sinhalese 
and Tamil, have clung to the sari and eschewed Western dress; but 
they are exhorted to give up fashions in hair-styles and cosmetics 
which they have borrowed from the West, and to dress their 
young daughters in Eastern style and not in the short cotton frocks 
now customary almost everywhere, in town and village. Tradi- 
tional auspicious dishes like kiri bath (rice cooked in coconut milk) 
have replaced sherry and cocktails at official receptions. There are 
proposals to ban horse-racing, gambling, and all alcoholic liquor; 
indeed, Western-orientated Ceylonese are saying that so much of 
what they are used to is to be banned that it would be simpler if 
the Government simply banned everything and then issued per- 
mits for the few remaining pleasures that are still allowed. And 
increased recognition is being given to ayurvedic (indigenous) 
medicine. 

In all these and in many other ways, some trivial, some more 
important, the process of cultural reorientation goes on; and be- 
cause of its connections with the Buddhist clergy and with other 
traditionalist groups, and because of the class-composition of its 
supporters (of which more in a moment) the process is much more 
likely to be accelerated and to be officially encouraged by the 
present M.E.P. Government than by the previous U.N.P. Govern- 
ment. For U.N.P. leaders were almost exclusively drawn from a 
Western-educated group who dressed, drank, and made merry in 
ways now frowned upon officially in Ceylon. 

The process of cultural reorientation has, of course, much in 
common with similar processes elsewhere in Asia. It is self- 
conscious to a degree, often more than faintly ridiculous to an 
observer who is not caught up in it. There is rich ground here for 
the satirist. Again, the process is highly selective. Western hair- 
styles may be taboo for ladies, but no one has suggested that men 
give up their Western-type haircuts and grow their hair into the 
konde (bun) once universal but now seen only in old men, or in 
younger men from remote areas. Likewise no one has suggested 
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that Ceylon should give up railways or buses or the electric light 
which now beautifies so many Buddhist temples. No one in the 
traditionalist group has suggested an end to parliamentary institu- 
tions or to the rule of law; and the M.E.P. has embraced socialism, 
a Western concept indeed. 


THE LANGUAGE ISSUE 


All the features of resurgent nationalism so far mentioned are 
superficial and insignificant when compared with the language 
issue which has roused so much furore in Ceylon and which has 
touched off the riots in Colombo of which one hears at the time of 
writing. Linguistic revival is, of course, an almost universal con- 
comitant of nationalism, especially when, as in Ceylon, it takes the 
form of a movement to discard, wholly or partly, the language of a 
former foreign ruler in favour of the indigenous language; and 
linguistic revival can contribute to unity and efficiency when, 
again as in Ceylon, it is intended that all classes in a community 
shall speak the same tongue, so that the great gulf between an 
intelligentsia and bureaucracy speaking the language of the former 
imperial Power, and the masses speaking the vernacular, will be 
narrowed. 

The complication in Ceylon is that there are two vernaculars, 
Sinhalese and Tamil (or three if one counts the English spoken 
by Burghers, Eurasians, and deracinated Sinhalese and Tamils). 
The S.L.F.P. has always stood for Sinhalese only, as the ‘national 
language’ to supersede English, and the M.E.P. adopted the same 
policy. The U.N.P. at first stood for parity of Sinhalese and ‘Tamil, 
but bowed to an apparent popular clamour before the elections and 
came out for Sinhalese only. (Its volte-face did it no good; on the 
contrary, it thereby laid itself open to charges of insincerity.) ‘The 
Communist Party, the N.L.S.S.P., and, of course, the Tamil par- 
ties (in all their disastrous disunity) stood, and still stand, for 
parity. 

Pressure for ‘Sinhalese only’ seems to come mainly from 
politically-minded bhikkus, ayurvedic physicians, and from lower 
middle-class Sinhalese (schoolmasters and others) who resent the 
inferiority that has been theirs because of their inability to speak 
English (the pressure is thus partly a class campaign against the 
English-speaking upper classes). But pressure also comes from 
those Sinhalese who resent the fact that the Ceylon Tamils hold 
a number of public posts which is disproportionate to the size of 

C 
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their community, a fact that results from such conditions as the 
better educational facilities in the Tamil North and the greater 
seriousness of the Tamil mind. The issue, then, is economic as 
well as cultural, and threatens to divide a country hitherto held up 
as a model for its lack of communal strife, and to reduce the utility, 
and possibly induce the resignation, of indispensable ‘Tamil public 
servants. On 15 June the House of Representatives actually passed, 
by 66 votes to 29, a Bill in favour of making Sinhalese the sole 
official language, but the Federal (Tamil) Party at once ciaimed 
that this measure contravened the Constitution and announced their 
intention of bringing it before the courts. Tense situations and 
rioting were reported from various places. 


NATIONALISM AND REACTION TO THE WEST 

So the swing of the pendulum towards the East, and especially 
the Sinhalese East, goes on. Possibly the swing will go still further 
in the present mood of reaction from the West. It may then be 
that traditionalism of the Right will prove to be a greater threat to 
liberal institutions and to such concepts as the rule of law than 
revolutionary activity from the Left, in spite of Mr Bandaranaike’s 
undoubtedly sincere belief in and competent handling of those 
institutions and ideas. This may particularly be so if Buddhism 
becomes false to itself and intolerant of minority views; or if 
Sinhalese nationalism becomes harsh and chauvinistic; or if latent 
authoritarian traditions and habits come to the surface. 

Western commentators on the Ceylon scene have been wont to 
see in the election results a ‘setback for the West’, and by this they 
have usually meant a setback to Western foreign policies of con- 
taining Communism and of maintaining bases and alliances to that 
end. But the ‘setback to the West’ can also be seen as a setback to 
the absorption of certain elements of Western culture and, po- 
tentially, to liberal democratic ideas of government, of political 
philosophy, and of the nature of man, all of which have proved so 
attractive and so beneficent to many Eastern peoples and which, 
as, for example, Mr Guy Wint has recently shown in his Spotlight 
on Asia, are engaged in a struggle with authoritarian Communism 
for the soul of Asia. That book maintains that India under Mr 
Nehru is the chief upholder of liberal democracy in Asia. Mr 
Bandaranaike is known to look to India and to Nehru for a model 
in many matters; but the forces of intolerance and chauvinism 
which lurk amid the national cultural revivalists may nevertheless 
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overwhelm Mr Bandaranaike and may present India with a dis- 
turbing and embarrassing neighbour. 

It is also conceivable that Sinhalese nationalism may postpone 
the solution of the pressing economic problems of a country with 
a rapidly increasing population, with chronic unemployment and 
under-employment of labour, and with a too narrowly based export 
industry. This may come about in two ways. The Government 
may be so preoccupied with salving nationalist pride over a host 
of issues, from religion and language to drink and dress, and with 
overruling or compromising with the minorities, that funda- 
mental problems of economic development will be shelved; then 
very possibly a dictatorship, either of the Right or of the Left; may 
capitalize on the resultant misery and discontent. Or, secondly, the 
irrational elements in Sinhalese nationalism may, on a score of 
fronts, hold up the scientific research and rational, objective 
appraisal which are essential before the economic problems of the 
country can be formulated, let alone solved. Thus ayurvedic 
doctors may hold up medical research and the development of 
liealth services, religious feeling may inhibit scientific animal 
husbandry, poor knowledge of English may cut off Ceylonese from 
new developments elsewhere, and obsession with the community 
or religion of applicants for posts may rule out men of merit and 
ability where merit and ability are all too scarce. 

On the other hand, the drift to Sinhalese traditionalism is not 
unopposed. As we have seen, Tamils (and for that matter many 
English-speaking Ceylonese) oppose its particular manifestation 
in the language issue. Christians and others oppose an intolerant 
Buddhism. The large number of votes cast for the U.N.P. suggests 
that it is by no means a spent force. Though it may lose adherents 
and even M.P.s to the M.E.P., it is possible that it can cleanse itself 
of its past failings and re-emerge as a party which is conservative 
in economic policy (representing business men, landowners, and so 
on) but Western-looking, liberal, and rational in social policy 
(representing Western-oriented Ceylonese). 

And it is highly significant that the N.L.S.S.P., the more 
moderate of the two Trotskyite parties, gained nine seats to be- 
‘come the second largest party in the House and the largest party 
in the Opposition, in spite of (or, possibly, because of) its stand for 
parity on the language issue. Most of its successes were in the 
urbanized coastal fringe north and south of, and including, 
Colombo (where the M.E.P. did badly) and in estate areas where 
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wage-labour is important. It is undoubtedly the dominant party 
of the Left at present. Its success was due to many causes, includ- 
ing the unpopularity of the U.N.P.; the personal popularity of its 
leaders, of whom Dr N. M. Perera is outstanding for ability, inte- 
grity, and consistency (he was ousted from the Mayoralty of 
Colombo by a manceuvre which helped to contribute to the U.N.P. 
defeat); the appeal of its parity policy to Tamils and Western- 
educated Ceylonese, quite numerous in some urban areas; and its 
Leftist policy generally. Certainly the N.L.S.S.P. will be the main 
opponent in Parliament of a number of traditionalist policies, 
though it has promised to support the M.E.P. in ‘progressive’ 
activities. If it can win support in Tamil areas (as it well may), 
and if Ceylon thinks tomorrow what Colombo thinks today (which 
is more doubtful), Dr Perera may one day become Prime Minister. 


‘APE ANDUWA’ 


What, finally, of ‘apé dnduwa’? How far is the new Government 
in any sense a ‘People’s Government’? It is true that there was 
great popular interest in the elections and elation at the U.N.P. 
defeat. ‘Those who hope for the survival of liberal parliamentary 


institutions in Asia may take heart from the fact that the elections 
were, by most accounts, quieter and less marred by bribery, intimi- 
dation, and similar malpractices than ever before in the island; and 
from the additional fact that a firmly entrenched Government, 
with all the advantages of great wealth and influence in its hands, 
was soundly beaten. Further, it cannot be doubted that in the 
Colombo conurbation and elsewhere the election was preceded by 
free and informed discussion, and that the urban members elected 
are, by and large, truly representative. But in less sophisticated 
rural areas there is something to be said for the view that the 
peasant voter has been influenced over-strongly by newly-ascen- 
dant elements in the struggle for power in the village, notably by 
the political bhikkus, ayurvedic physicians, and vernacular school- 
masters who are in the forefront of the Sinhalese religious and cul- 
tural movement. In the towns, power has shifted a long way 
towards the people; in the countryside, it has shifted towards the 
new Sinhalese-speaking lower middle class and away from the 
English-speaking landowners, business men, and traditional aristo- 
cratic families (there are very few representatives of the Kandyan 
aristocracy in the new Parliament); but it is to be doubted if it has 
in any real sense come down to the mass of the people. 
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‘Apé anduwa’, then, is a relative term; the new Government is 
not largely of the people, as is a British Labour Government. Still 
less is it a ‘People’s Government’ in the Communist sense of the 
term, in spite of the presence in it of the Marxist N.L.S.S.P. (who 
may ultimately clash with the traditionalist wing of the M.E.P.). 
Rather is it, for the most part, a Sinhalese nationalist Government 
with its roots in Sinhalese-speaking sections of the middle class. 
As such, it is bound to be more thoroughly Asian in outlook than 
the U.N.P.; and it is against this background that one must seek 
to understand the reasons for its foreign policy—its neutralism, its 
attitude to British bases, its desire for relations with Communist 
China. 

B. M. 


Operation Lazarus 


Some Consequences in Poland of the Twentieth 
Congress of the C.P.S.U. 


WHEN the Polish Communist Party assumed power in 1945 there 
was not among its leaders a single one who had made his name 
before the war; even Gomulka was unknown. All the pre-war 
leaders had been liquidated in the Soviet Union between 1931 and 
1938, and the Party itself was officially disbanded by the Comin- 
tern in 1938 as infested with spies and provocateurs. 

The inability to display its native progenitors caused singular 
embarrassment to its post-war propaganda. The Polish Com- 
munist Party had to expand from a very narrow numerical basis. ! 
The indoctrination of its new cadres had to proceed with perplex- 
ing silence on the subject of its own genealogy. There were only 

! The total membership of the C.P.P. in 1938 was officially given as 40,000; 
only a very small proportion survived until 1945. It is now 1°3 million. The 
shortage of cadres after the war was so acute that the Party obtained permission 
from Stalin to search for Communists in the Soviet concentration camps. It 
secured the release and repatriation of a number of those who had vanished in 
the ’thirties. They were promptly put into various administrative positions. One 


of them, A. Zawadzki, is now Chairman of the State Council, legally the Polish 
Head of State. 
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skeletons in the cupboard. No Communist Plutarch could emerge 
in Poland, for all his possible models had been condemned to 
oblivion. 

A romanticized history of the Party was published in Warsaw in 
1951 under the title: C.P.P. Reminiscences from the Field of Combat. 
The editors, the department of history of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party (P.U.W.P.—the present name of the Polish Com- 
munist Party), managed to avoid mentioning the name of a single 
prominent Communist leader in the inter-war years. It was left to 
the reader to ask who had conducted all those ‘heroic struggles’. 
Thus even before Stalin’s death Polish Communists were forced 
to avoid the un-Marxist deviation of writing history in terms of the 
leaders instead of the masses. For lack of an alternative, history had 
to be anonymous. 

At the time of the 2nd Party Congress (March 1954) when 
Khrushchev as fraternal delegate stood with other delegates in 
silence to commemorate ‘the immortal memory’ of Stalin, no 
change was yet in sight. It was only at the beginning of 1955 that 
the first signs appeared that it had been decided once more to 
rewrite history. 


THE REHABILITATION CAMPAIGN 

The second volume of Decisions and Resolutions of the C.P.P., 
published in April 1955,! contained references to persons any 
allusion to whom had hitherto been prohibited, such as A. Warski 
(Warszawski), Y. Lenski (Leszczynski), E. Pruchniak, and others. 
Given the green light, Polish publications began mentioning 
hitherto unmentionable names, forgotten leaders such as Dombal, 
Kostrzeva, Zharski, Ryng, and others liquidated by Stalin. A 
‘rehabilitation’ campaign was conducted in the Polish press, 
putting them back on their pedestals and extolling their revolution- 
ary virtues. Their life and activities were praised, but only veiled 
references made to their ultimate fate; the formula used was to put 
all the blame on ‘Beriovshchina’ (i.e. Beria-ism). ‘Rehabilitation’ 
also took the form of reprinting some of their articles. 

Volume 34 of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia (published in June 
1955) anticipated further developments. It stated that ‘in 1938, in 
connection with the suspicions which had then arisen about the 


widespread infiltration of enemy agents into the party leadership, 


1 The first, covering the years 1918-23, had appeared in 1954. It mentioned 
no names. 
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suspicions which were subsequently proved to be unfounded, the 
Executive Committee of the Comintern decided temporarily to 
dissolve the C.P.P.’ 

Formal ‘rehabilitation’ took place during the 2oth Congress of 
the C.P.S.U., when the Central Committees of those Communist 
parties which had signed the Comintern resolution declared in an 
official statement that the charge against the Polish Communist 
Party in 1938 ‘was based on the evidence of provocateurs who 
have since been exposed’ and therefore its dissolution ‘was an 
unfounded act’. No reference was made to the author of the charge. 
The statement was welcomed by an editorial in the official 
Trybuna Ludu as a ‘historic document’; the fact ‘that the truth 
about the C.P.P. has been brought to light is, above all, to the 
credit of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which ex- 
posed Beria’s criminal acts’.! 

This was still the old formula for attributing blame. But it was 
not long before Poland became the first country where Khrush- 
chev’s anti-Stalin speech was openly and explicitly used to identify 
the new scapegoat. On 10 March 1956 Trybuna Ludu published an 
article on “The cult of the individual and its consequences’, 
reproducing the title and some of the text of the original. After 
the introductory tributes to Stalin for his early merits in building 
socialism in the Soviet Union, when he acquired ‘unique authority 
and popularity’, Trybuna Ludu went on to announce the new line: 
‘Gradually, however, in the ’thirties, Stalin put himself above the 
Party and began to impose his individual will on it. ‘The collective 
principle in the Party-leadership became more and more under- 
mined and was finally liquidated altogether. All this caused great 
harm to the C.P.S.U. and to the international workers’ move- 
ment.’ 

On 27 March 1956 a secretary of the P.U.W.P., Jerzy Morawski, 
made a much more direct attack on Stalin, who had ‘applied re- 
pression against adversaries and later against everyone who did not 
share his views’. Some of the war losses of the Soviet Union ‘were 
due to the fact that the danger of Nazi invasion was not detected 
in time’; others occurred because ‘a number of operations were 
carried out on Stalin’s personal orders contrary to the opinion of 
military experts.’ The security organs ‘were used to consolidate 
the personal power of Stalin. Later on repression was used auto- 


At the time of the dissolution of the Polish Communist Party Beria was still 
in the Caucasus. 
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matically and blindly . . . evidence was forged to produce false 
accusations. . . As a result many honest people were sent to 
prison or penal camps or shot.’ Morawski was quite explicit about 
the fate of the pre-war Polish Communists: ‘Almost all the leaders 
and active members of the C.P.P. then in the Soviet Union were 
arrested and sent to camps.’ 

The editor of Trybuna Ludu wrote that the dissolution of the 
C.P.P. was only ‘one of many affairs . . . calumny became a deadly 
weapon .. . people who wanted to defend their Party rights in a 
Party manner were declared enemies of the people and liqui- 
dated. . .. On 29 March Warsaw radio stated that ‘Stalin himself 
approved the list of the members of the Central Committee about 
to be arrested. The list of false accusations is long. . . To keep 
people obedient terror was required.’ The answer to the question 
why Khrushchev danced when ordered and murdered as ordered 
’ was provided by Morawski ‘on a theoretical level’. ‘Many Soviet 
comrades,’ he said, ‘certainly found themselves in a difficult 
dilemma whether to take up the struggle or not.’ Heroically, they 
did not.! “The point was not to save one’s own life, but to save the 
revolution . . . the correctness of this decision has been confirmed 
by history.’ The ‘laws of history’ are invoked to justify participa- 
tion in what are explicitly recognized as Stalin’s crimes. The 
corpses may be ‘rehabilitated’ but ‘Operation Lazarus’ has very 
little to do with repentance. In the satellite countries, as in the 
Soviet Union, it is selective in the choice of cadavers, reflecting the 
current political situation rather than any concern for historical 
justice or historical accuracy. 

In Poland, Gomulka, who had been discharged from prison 
two years ago and kept under house-arrest, was ‘rehabilitated’. 
Various other ‘elements’ were released. The release of three of 
them was first announced in a characteristically oblique manner in 
the form of a letter to the editor of the daily Zycite Warszawy (‘The 
Life of Warsaw) complaining that the Minister of Justice had not 
informed the public about the release of ‘people sentenced for high 
treason’. 

The official announcement of the liberation of those wrongly 
imprisoned came a week later at a Party rally in Warsaw, when the 
Party secretary Ochab stated that the Central Committee of the 
P.U.W.P., in line with the decisions of the 20th Congress of the 


!QOne Polish writer ironically referred to ‘heroic opportunism’ (Przeglad 
Kulturalny, 1956, No. 8). 
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C.P.S.U., had resolved to rehabilitate people arrested by the 
accomplices of the ‘Beria gang’ in the Polish State Security forces, 
who ‘had made many arrests among the Party and the population 
in general on the basis of false evidence by bribed witnesses. 
Among those released are more than twenty officers . . . arrested on 
faked charges of espionage.’ 

Ochab admitted that the arrest of Gomulka ‘in consequence of 
the Rajk trial’ was ‘unjustified’. He hastened to add that this did 
not mean that the Party now approved of the political opinions for 
which he was criticized. It ‘had defeated Gomulka’s views in an 
open and sharp ideological struggle’. Gomulka, said Morawski, 
had advocated the Polish road to socialism. It was not the slogan 
itself which was false, but the class content which he had put into 
it. It was not a variation of the Soviet road; objectively it denied 
the road to socialism altogether. La vérité est dans les nuances. 

How willingly do the members of the Party oligarchy perform 
their gopak a la Khrushchev, their expiatory danse macabre? 

The rehabilitation of their liquidated elder brothers relieves 
them of some of the guilt-complexes arising out of the adulation 
of Cain-Stalin. But their position must remain ambivalent: like 
their Soviet tutors, they owe their power to him. In terms of local 
legitimation they are even more vulnerable, and his downfall 
exposes them again as a ‘foreign nationalist party’. ‘There were 
murders outside the family too. It is not surprising that a race 
began to blot out the memory of servility to ex-Big Brother by a 
display of posthumous hostility to him. In most cases the senti- 
ments expresssed, although licensed, are genuine enough. 

For party propaganda the balance sheet of the recent volte-face 
is not without advantage. The population was given a chance to 
blow off steam. Many seized the opportunity eagerly. 

The role of the Stalin myth in the satellite countries was 
far smaller than in the Soviet Union, and its destruction does not 
create so many problems. It affects a certain proportion of the 
Party members but hardly the population as a whole. The ‘cult 
of the individual’ can now be replaced by ancestor-worship. 
Before ‘rehabilitation’ there was nobody to invoke. The figure of 
‘the immortal Lenin’, brought forward in the Soviet Union to fill 
the gap created by Stalin’s shrinking dimensions, could not serve 
for Poland. The newly ‘resurrected’ come handily into the picture 
now that Bierut is dead and affords no obstacle to the ‘collective 
principle’. The acquisition of a genealogical tree comes just in 
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time.! Not that the pseudonyms or real names of the pre-war 
Communist leaders mean much to the masses, but some sort of 
binding ritual within the ruling party is a condition of the per- 
petuation of its totalitarian dynamics. An element of hero-worship 
helps to cement their loyalty and checks the cynicism and indiffer- 
ence which are perpetually encroaching upon the instruments of 
rule. 


POPULAR REACTION TO THE NEW LINE 

These universal shortcomings of totalitarianism are particularly 
pertinent in Poland, where poets and writers traditionally played a 
prominent part in political life. Disillusionment came to the surface 
in the angry reaction against double-talk immediately after the 
‘thaw’ had set in. The remarkable ‘Poems for adults’ by the Party 
poet Wazhyk exploded like a time-bomb with long-suppressed 
feelings. 

There were few outstanding Polish Communist writers before 
the war.? One of them, Bruno Jasienski, has recently been recalled 
from the house of the dead. He was one of the originators of 
futurism in Polish literature in an epoch when the literary avant- 
garde was everywhere flirting with extreme political ideas. 

In the late ’twenties Jasienski, having joined the Communist 
Party, went to France where he published a novel entitled Fe 
briile Paris, a pendant to Paul Morand’s fe briile Moscou. It was 
serialized in L’ Humanité. Like Camus’s book thirty years later, it 
dealt with the imaginary consequences of an outbreak of plague in 
the city. The half-realistic and half-symbolic vision included the 
proclamation of a Soviet republic in Paris. From Paris Jasienski 
went to Moscow and became the editor of the Communist Polish 
language paper Kultura Mas and one of the editors of Literatura 
mirovot revolutsi. When the ‘proletarian episode’ in Soviet 


literature was over he performed the necessary recantation. In a 
novel written at the time, Man changes his Skin, he included several 
lyrical passages about the re-educative role of the G.P.U. 


! The portraits of the rehabilitated leaders were prominently displayed on the 
central Party building in Warsaw on May Day. 

* Their representative work, a collection of poems by three Communist poets, 
Wandurski, Stande, and Broniewski, was published in the ’twenties under the 
title: Three Salvoes. Of the three, Wandurski was shot in Soviet Russia in 1932, 
Stande in 1938, and Broniewski was imprisoned in 1940 and sent to a forced 
labour camp. He left Russia in 1942 with General Anders’ army but returned to 
Poland after the war and wrote a sycophantic Ode to Stalin included in school 
readers. The other two were recently ‘rehabilitated’. 
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He was soon to learn about it from personal experience. In 1937 
he, with several Soviet writers, was denounced by Pavel Yudin,' 
then the literary law-giver, heresy hunter, and hatchet-man of 
the Party on the intellectual front. Jasienski hastily wrote an 
article full of appropriate zoological metaphors denouncing ‘the 
gang of cultural wreckers and traitors’; but the N.K.V.D. did not 
believe in men or vipers changing their skin. Jasienski was im- 
prisoned and later transferred to a concentration camp, where he 
died in 1941. 

On 26 February 1956 Nowa Kultura, the Communist literary 
periodical in Warsaw, devoted an issue to the memory of Jasienski. 
His portrait and poems were printed, and an article by his friend 
Anatol Stern, also a poet, appeared on another page. Visiting 
Moscow two months earlier Stern had learnt from his hostess, wife 
of V. A. Katanyan,? that Jasienski’s widow, Anna Berzin, had re- 
turned to Moscow after spending eighteen years as a deportee in 
Komi A.S.S.R. Describing his meeting with Anna Berzin he writes 
about the ‘abnormally tranquil voice of a woman who was the wife 
of a great revolutionary poet condemned to death by a gang of 
provocateurs and traitors to their great Communist Fatherland: 
the voice of a woman who has been condemned to eighteen years 
of life in the far North. . ."* A small but significant detail gives a 
glimpse of the rebellious state of the ‘captive mind’. Stern boasts 
that he ‘smuggled’ one of Jasienski’s translations of a poem by 
Mayakovsky into a volume of collected works and inserted the name 
of his friend, although he had not yet been ‘rehabilitated’. He is 
naturally proud of this, and for good reason, for at the time it was 
a crime against the State. 

Warsaw radio, announcing ‘a new epoch of truth’, discovered 
that “The child cannot be told lies. .. When a child discovers that 
the grown-ups have lied to him he loses faith once and for all. 
The slogans with which the young people were fed were untrue 
answers to their problems—it was all, unfortunately, the school of 
hypocrisy.’ The ‘grown-ups’, as the Communists euphemistically 
call themselves, were feeding lies not only to the youth but to the 
whole population; but indoctrination is always concentrated on the 


‘'Yudin was made a member of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
during the twentieth Congress. 

2 And sister of Elsa Triolet, Aragon’s wife. Katanyan is the biographer of 
Mayakovsky. 

’ The Soviet periodical Novy Mir is publishing Jasienski’s novel The Plot of 
the Indifferent. In a preface his widow refers to the fabricated charges which led 
to his arrest. 
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‘coming generations’. It is admitted that the result of party educa- 
tion was the creation of young cynics or tired agnostics. Now they 
are promised that the new epoch will be ‘ruthless in its truth about 
the past, in repairing mistakes, cruelties, and foolishness’. 

Artists and writers were told by the Minister of Culture 
Sokorski (since dismissed), who had become expert in fitting them 
out with Stalinist straightjackets, that they ‘must be trusted im- 
plicitly, and in this lies the most important feature of the meta- 
morphosis now taking place’. At a conference of architects the 
same promise was proclaimed even more vigorously by the 
Premier, Mr Cyrankiewicz: ‘Let the new period be characterized 
by freedom of creation. Let nobody be afraid of bold and creative 
“ferment”. Let nobody restrict his horizon. Let everyone learn from 
the achievements of other countries.’ 

It is not surprising that the frenzy of ‘self-criticism’ often went 
beyond the implicitly prescribed limits. The young poet Viktor 
Voroshilsky wrote in Nova Kultura of his visit to Moscow in 1952 
that he found there ‘an atmosphere of fascism . . . and the de- 
moralization of youth’. He discovered ‘the ultimate source which 
made it impossible to breathe in Moscow—bureaucracy, admini- 
strative pressure, decadence’. The same periodical published a 
letter (22 April 1956) which began: ‘I am eighteen. Now I find 
that what my family said about the cruelty of secret police investi- 
gations and the dictatorship of Stalin was true. I find that history 
was really forged. And I? I do not know how to change my soul . 
for the fourth time without the fear that it will become a rag.’ 
Again, another young poet writes: 

Boredom was heaped upon our youth, 
And stiffened by the noise of paper slogans 
We were ordered to sing a non-existent joy. 


LIMITING THE THAW 

It could safely have been predicted that after the initial shock 
which usually follows a sudden change in the Party line, and 
which this time was unusually severe because of the unprecedented 
nature of the change, ‘excesses’ would be condemned. Very soon 
the old Party hacks sounded a note of alarm. While admitting that 
‘the whole previous period was a gloomy epoch of fraud, knavery, 
careerism, and lies’, A. Braun, in Nova Kultura, implored the 
young writers ‘not to let themselves be misled by the myth of 
personal integrity’. Pravda, which was eighteen days behind 
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Trybuna Ludu in its official announcement of the new character 
attributed to Stalin, felt compelled on 5 April 1956 to soft-pedal 
the new line by denouncing those ‘rotten elements [which] under 
the guise of condemning the cult of the individual . . . are trying 
to question the correctness of the party’s policy’. 

Sure enough, Mr Ochab echoed the same sentiments. A day 
later he complained that ‘some comrades seem to have lost their 
sense of balance and proportion’ in their criticisms, while others 
had come out against the Party ‘in public and in the press’. ‘It will 
be necessary to separate the chaff from the grain, the constructive 
ideas from the rare excesses of irresponsibility and hysteria,’ and 
he added suggestively: ‘We shall check all attemps at anti-Soviet 
attacks.’ He also appealed for a ‘strengthening of the role of the 
party in all spheres of life’. He dealt with the same theme in 
Pravda (29 April): ‘Some petty-bourgeois elements in Poland 
comment upon the 2oth Congress in an anti-party spirit. . . In the 
course of an extensive discussion, which on the whole was fruitful 
and creative, opportunistic, harmful, and sometimes simply anti- 
Party attacks and statements appeared here and there which in 


some editorial offices failed to receive proper rebuffs.’ 


POPULAR APPEAL AND POPULAR CAUTION 


But in Poland the orgy of self-flagellation went on. It was still 
‘criticism’ ordered from above, and the participants sought re- 
insurance in references to the 20th Congress. But it offered an 
extraordinary occasion for sincerity from below. The picture 
revealed makes comprehensible the earnest request of one spokes- 
man of the regime that Poles ‘should at last believe that they have 
an independent State’. 

Steps were taken to dispel disbelief and to canalize the flood 
released when the barriers were lowered. The application of the 
amnesty of 27 April which, it had been suggested, would cover 
80,000 prisoners, was completed in principle by 5 June; 36,000 
only had benefited from it, of whom 2,g00 were political prisoners. 
It was announced that between 1 August and 31 December 1955 
more than 10,000 former deportees had been repatriated from the 
Soviet Union. 

During the April session of the Sejm the Prime Minister, 
Cyrankiewicz, announced that the security apparatus had been 
reorganized and reduced; it is now to be directed by a collegial 
body—the Committee for Security Affairs. Radkiewicz, who after 
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the revelations of Swiatlo’ was transferred from the Ministry of 
Security to the Ministry of State Farms, was dismissed. His two 
notorious subordinates, Fejgin and Romkowski, were arrested. 
The prison sentence of another, Rozhanski, is to be increased. 
The Minister of Justice, Swiatkowski, was dismissed; so were the 
two State Attorneys. And as the crowning symbolic gesture J. 
Berman, widely regarded as the éminence grise of the regime, has 
resigned from the Politbureau and the Government. 

While emigrés were being urged to return, a new measure was 
taken to punish those who might attempt to leave the ‘free cage’. 
On 7 April the Official Gazette announced that the maximum 
penalty for crossing the frontier without a permit, increased from 
one year’s imprisonment to three in 1948, was now to be five years. 

The reaction of the population to the new line was not uniform; 
the rulers did their best to convince them that it was not a tactical 
mancuvre but ‘an irreversible change’, but while the Party 
intelligentsia, more or less sincerely, used the occasion to assert 
long-suppressed feelings, the response of the workers was more 
guarded. 

Describing the factory meetings organized to encourage the 
‘new criticism’, Poprostu reported: ‘People still do not believe in 
the sincerity of the present reforms and changes. They still expect 
that one fine day somebody will give a signal and everything will 
“go back to normal’”’.’ Przeglad Kulturalny complained that ‘the 
evil isolation of many Communists has not yet been overcome 
everywhere. The time of suspicion has not ended—we are still 
harvesting the bitter fruits of fear.’ A leading Party philosopher, 
A. Schaff, admits that ‘the question is often asked, what guarantee 
is there that the same thing will not be repeated?’ His own answer 

“The guarantee consists in the struggle of the Party against the 
factors producing undesirable phenomena, a struggle based on 
knowledge of their causes’—is less forthright than his diagnosis: 
‘If people are silent because they are afraid or do not believe us, 
that is bad enough; it is worse if they are silent because they have 
nothing to say, because we taught them to look for ready-made 
judgments coming from above which are infallible and not subject 
to discussion. . .”* 

The opportunity to admit some past wrongs is at the same time 
used to attack those who denounced them avant la lettre. A writer 


1 His subordinate who defected to the West in December 1953. 
+ Nowe Drogi, No. 4, April 1956. 
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in Trybuna Ludu remarks that Orwell, whose writings are unknown 
to Polish readers, was mistaken in asserting that ‘a socialist 
State cannot exist without the cult of the individual, without the 
violation of legality, and without the system of ‘“‘doublethink”’ 
and ‘‘doubletalk”’.’ From now on all these ‘mistakes’ are a thing of 
the past—that is the official line. 

There is little doubt that the relaxation provided fertile ground 
for an unprecedented outburst of criticism. It is also clear that 
many have chosen to interpret the 2oth Congress in such a way as 
to press for maximum liberalization from within. The top échelon 
of the Party oligarchy professes to take it seriously, but it knows 
that the sources of its own power and of ultimate political decision 
remain outside Poland. The new Party secretary, Ochab, was 
personally installed by Khrushchev. He may be replaced, but only 
if it serves Moscow’s appeasement of ‘Tito. 

The changes inside the country, genuine though they may be, 
have not affected the basic structure of power. How long the 
‘spring’ will last nobody can tell, not excluding the present rulers. 
The present ‘managed catharsis’ has gone further in Poland than 
in the Soviet Union and its other satellites. But although it often 
went out of bounds it did not get out of control. Its motives and 
limitations were perhaps best summarized in a frank statement of 
the weekly Przekroj on May Day: “The most important date of 
the decisive year 1953 was not § March [{i.e. the day Stalin died], 
but 12 August, the day of the first explosion of the hydrogen bomb 
in the Soviet Union. . . The Cominform may exist or not, relations 
between States may take this or that form; the content will remain 
the same: the U.S.S.R. is the first socialist power in the world and 
the C.P.S.U. is the greatest force of the working-class movement, 
and therefore their influence must be paramount.’ 

L. L. 
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